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Critical Notices. 



results. The picture is, indeed, a 
dark one, but its colours are far from 
being overcharged. The whole of 
this tale is well and powerfully told ; 
the reflections suggested in the pro- 
gress of the story, in general indicate 
a mind accustomed to habits of cor- 
rect and vigorous thought; and the 
style is one of considerable strength 
and beauty. We could have wished 
that in the history of his penitence 
for past wanderings, the hero of the 
tale had been brought more fully to 
recognize that ground of Christian 
hope, which we are very sure his good 
old Presbyterian father would never 
have omitted from his early cate- 
chisiugs. On the whole, the story is 
one that will be read with interest, 
and its moral is eminently calculated 
to be useful. 

A Tear in Spain ; by a Young American. 
London : John Murray, Albenuarle- 
Btreet, 1831. 

This is a well written, entertaining 
book, evidently the production of an 
acute observer, who must have en- 
joyed many favourable opportunities 
of marking the habits and manners 
of the people of whom he writes, 
and who, it is evident, must have 
travelled through a very considerable 
portion of the country he describes. 
It is by no means " a make up" — a 
mere collection of other men's ob- 
servations — it contains internal evi- 
dence, that the writer witnessed the 
greater proportion of the scenes which 
he so forcibly and graphically de- 
picts — and this is what renders a work 
really valuable, when an author is 
possessed of the tact and talent ne- 
cessary for such a task. A residence of 
one year, however, is a period of time 
by no means sufficient to enable any 
stranger to attain an intimate ac- 
quaintance with a people, whose 
minds, and thoughts, and ideas, have 
for years been bound up in a chain of 
superstitious despotism — where ig- 
norance and priestcraft prevail to a 
fearful extent — where the press is 
shackled, and where men dare not 
speak freely almost on any subject 
whatever. Our Author appears to 
have made the best use of his time, 
and although his observations, gene- 
rally speaking, appear rather super- 
ficial, the work is really one of great 
interest. Considering our proximity 



to the Spanish Peninsula, the extreme 
ignorance which prevails in these 
countries with regard to the people of 
its various provinces, would be con- 
sidered extraordinary to a degree, 
were it not for the circumstances al- 
luded to. Considering that the sub- 
ject would be one which must prove 
generally interesting, we had intended 
taking it up, in a regular review, in 
the way we have in several previous 
Numbers followed the footsteps of 
travellers of known credit in other 
portions of the globe, but as our la- 
bours in the field of literature, at 
least for a time, must draw to a close 
with the present Number, we must 
content ourselves with the very hasty 
notice we have given, recommending 
a perusal of it to our readers, at least 
those portions of it in which the wri- 
ter professes to relate and describe 
what he has heard and seen during 
his year's residence. 

The following brief extract, de- 
scriptive of a scene at Madrid, will 
at once afford a correct idea of the 
Author's style, and of the description 
of matter of which the work is in 
general composed. 

" There is an open place in the heart of 
Madrid, where eight of the principal 
streets come together, and where the city 
may be said to have its focus In form- 
er times it was the eastern gate of the city 
—hence its name of the Gate of the Sun ; 
but when the court came to Madrid, the 
nobility who followed in its train con- 
structed their palaces in the open place 
to the east, bo that the Puerta del Sol, 
from being the extremity, bec&me the 
centre of Madrid. From hence are streets 
leading directly to almost any place of 
which you may be iu search ; and, put 
yourself into any street iu the extremities 
of the city, it is sure to discharge you 
here. In this way all Madrid passes 
daily through this centre of circulation; 
so that a stranger may station himselfhere 
and see the population of the whole capi- 
tal passing, as it were, in review before 
him. 

" Here, too, may be seen all the cos- 
tumes of Spain : the long red cap of the 
Catalan ; the Valencian with his blanket 
and airy bragas, though in the midst of 
winter) tbemontera cap of the Manche- 
go ; the leathern cutlass of the Old Cas- 
tilian ; the trunk hose of the Leones ; the 
coarse garb and hob-nailed shoes of the 
Gallego ; and the round hat and embroi- 
dered finery of Andalusia. JVor does the 
Puerta del Sol fail to witness prouder 
sights than these. At one moment a 
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regiment of (he royal guard goiug to re- 
view; in the next, a trumpet sounds, and 
the drums of the neighbouring piquets are 
heard beating the call. The coaches and 
six approach, guarded by a splendid ac- 
companiment. The cry of " Los Reyes .'" 
passes from mouth to mouth ; and the 
Spaniards, unrolling their cloaks and dof- 
fing their hats, give place for the absolute 
king. Presently a bell rings, and every 
voice is hushed. A long procession of 
men, with each a burning taper, i9 seen 
preceding a priest, who is carrying the 
reconciling sacrament to smooth the way 
for some dying sinner. Does it meet 
a carriage, though containing the first 
grande of Spain, the owner descends, 
throws himself upon his knees in the mid- 
dle of the street, and offers his carriage 
for the conveyance of the host. " Su 
Majestad I" '• His Majesty !" to indicate 
Die presence of the Saviour sacramen- 
tized, passes in a tremulous whisper from 
lip to lip. The faithful are all uncovered 
and kneeling; they smile their breasts 
with contrition, and hold^ down their 
heads, as if unworthy to look upon the 
Lamb. 

" We were yet standing in the midst of 
this buoyant scene of bustle and confusion, 
when a stuidy wretch brushed past us, 
frowning fiercely on Don Diego. He 
was rolled ia the tatters of a blanket, and 
had on a pair of boots so run down at 
the beel that he trod rather upon' the legs 
than the feet of them. An old cocked 
hat, drawn closely over the eyes, scarcely 
allowed a glimpse of features, further 
hidden under a squalid covering of beard 
and tilth. Though I had already seen 
many strange people in Spain, this fellow 
attracted my attention in an unusual de- 
gree. Not so with Don Diego. The 
fellow's frown seemed to forbid recogni- 
tion, and he said not a word until he had 
been long out of sight. He at length 
told me that the man had once been his 
acquaintance, and was, like himself, a 
native of Cordova. He had been a cap- 
tain of horse under the Constitution, and, 
having been a violent man, had lain long 
in the common prison after the return of 
despotism. When he at length escaped 
from it, Don Diego took compassion upon 
him, as one of his own province, and a 
companion in misfortune. He allowed 
him to sleep in the outer room of his 
apartment, and even shared with him the 
contents of his own scanty purse. Very 
Boon after, his lodgings were robbed of 
every thing they contained, and his friend 
came no more to share his hospitality. In 
a short time some darker crime forced the 
miscreant from Madrid, and Don Diego 
had not seen him for more than two years. 
I inquired why he did not send the police 
after him. He answered that the police 



would give him more trouble than the 
robber, and ended by saying, " Is it not 
enough that he has plundered me 1 would 
you have him take my life r" 

Such is Spain, forming our judg- 
ment in the most favourable way, 
from the state of the capital ; and 
just such must be the state of any 
country, where ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and priestcraft, are allowed the 
despotism which they hold in Spain. 



Popular Specimens of the Greek Dramatic 
Poets. Vol.1. London: Murray — 
1831. 

We have been favoured with the 
sheets of this volume, which belongs 
to the Family Library, and is yet un- 
published. The introduction, which 
is clearly the work of a sensible cri- 
tic, who is also a refined and elegant 
scholar, we have perused with much 
pleasure. We admire, too, the very 
interesting account of the rise and 
progress of the Greek drama which 
is presented to us by the author. As 
for the actual specimens, they are 
chiefly taken from Potter's transla- 
tion, the merits of which are univer- 
sally acknowledged. We can honest- 
ly recommend the work to English 
readers, for whom it is principally de- 
signed. It is also rendered accepta- 
ble to the lovers of the fine arts, he- 
ing beautifully embellished and illus- 
trated with appropriate sketches by 
Flaxman. 



Discourses on the Four Gospels, c>c. By 
the late Thomas Townson, D. I). Arch- 
deacon of Richmond. Republished by 
Doctor Elrington, Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Dublin, 
for the use of Students in Divinity. — 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith— 1831. 

Though it is beyond the scope of our 
Periodical to review works professed- 
ly theological — yet as the National 
may get into the hands of those who 
take an interest in such all-important 
matters, we desire, even by means of 
a brief notice, to call attention to the 
work in question, which, in our hum- 
ble view, ought to be in the hands, 
not only of every Divinity Student, 
but of every head of a family who 
desires to arm himself, his children, 
and dependants, against the cavils 
and superficial objections of the lati- 
tudinarian and infidel. The scope of 



